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UST ANOTHER comment added to the vast number 
poured out upon the public concerning the tenth an- 
niversary meeting of the United Nations Assembly in 
San Francisco! The excuse, if one is necessary, lies 
in the fact that to be in that city during that week, 
just to be there without participating in any of the 
oficial activities, was a “thrilling” experience. Ideal- 
ists, dreamers, all the familiar targets of the cynical 
were there; but if an occasional speaker lost his 
footing on solid ground, if some commentators now 
and then joined the dreamers, the Assembly never 
forgot the shattered hopes of 1919, or the long drawn 
out tensions of these last years of uneasy peace and 
unhappy wars. 

If one tries to appraise the meeting, remembering 
that, after all, without the dreamers man would still 
be somewhere wandering in primeval forests, there 
are very real accomplishments to note. Here are 
three. 


]. It was a singularly open meeting, open in the 
sense that the representatives of sixty nations spoke 
out with very little reserve. Of course from Molotov 
there came the usual Communist jargon. One did not 
need the Army’s little book telling “how to spot a 
Communist.” “Peace-loving,” “imperialism,” and 
other favorite words were there; but the tone was 
far more conciliatory than usual. There was no bar- 
tage of hate. There was evident, not only in the 
speeches but throughout the meeting and its ac- 
companying activities, a recognition of world opinion. 
Secretary Dulles was definite and clear. If Russia 
lives up to the Charter he said, peace may be assured. 

2. The small nations had their say and they said 
i. Just as Bandung made clear to the great powers 
of the West who once ruled the world that their day 





of rule is over, so here at San Francisco, impressive 
because they all spoke, the small nations stated their 
opinions. They told the great powers to stop talking 
and get busy, that the people of the world wanted 
a peace which was real, witnessed by disarmament, 
nourishing freedom, and opening doors to world 
trade. There was nothing it is true, to show that the 
.S.S.R. is repudiating its program of world dominion. 
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Can We Have Faith? 


There was much to show that a good part of the 
world is quite solidly against that program. 

The small nations questioned the veto—not only 
its abuse but its existence. They looked for the most 
part to the U.N. as an organization in which all 
nations who accepted the terms of the Charter must 
be included. That would mean ultimately all if the 
U.N. did its work. They made it very clear that in 
their judgement the great powers must not let their 
differences plunge the world into a suicidal war. 


3. There was definitely a feeling of hope. “It is 
time we allowed ourseles to display our faith,” said 
Menon. The practical work of UNESCO and other 
agencies quite as much as the stopping of aggression 
in Korea, and the other more or less successful 
efforts to settle disputes are grounds for faith in the 
future of the U.N. That future seemed (perhaps the 
dreamer dreams) a little more “inevitable” than 
the war which some of our leaders seem to think 
inevitable. But dreamer or not, there was that hope 
and sometimes the expression of that faith. 


And that brings one to the part the religious bodies 
of the world may play. The San Francisco Council 
of Churches invited representatives of the world’s 
religions to a Festival of Faith on the Sunday after- 
noon preceding the opening of the U.N. meeting. It 
was a great occasion. Massed choirs of 1600 voices 
led the singing. Prayers were offered by Jews, Moslems, 
Buddhists, Bahaists, Hindus and Christians. The one 
sad fact was that only a segment of Christendom 
was represented. The Roman Catholics took no part, 
but did have a service of their own. The rifts among 
Christians were further emphasized by the fact that 
Orthodox and Protestant did not unite in one prayer. 
But there were great religious leaders present and 
taking part. Secretary Dulles made the chief address. 
It was a notable occasion. It made clear at the 
beginning of the U.N. meeting that the religious 
people of the world want peace; they want the U.N. 
to succeed. They have faith in its ideals; they support 
it with their prayers. Good old idealism getting in 
its word again—yes—but one must never forget those 
famous lines of O’Shaughnesy: 
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We are the music makers 

We are the dreamers of dreams. . 
* * 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


Nor should we forget, of vastly greater importance, 
that over all the world there are people of many 
races and creeds who constantly pray for that peace 
which is the fruit of righteousness. E. L. P. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is a measure of the swiftness with which the 
American people have become cured of the psychosis 
of fear which seemed to have gripped them in the 
decade after the war, and which destroyed our moral 
prestige among the nations that, a year after the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, a resolution introduced by 
McCarthy in the Senate intended to tie Eisenhower's 
hands in the conference “at the summit,” could 
muster only four votes in that body. Even Senator 
Knowland abandoned the Nationalist. The public 
temper had changed so radically and was so obviously 
in support of the President’s moderate policy that 
only the most violent nationalists dared to defy the 
President and the public mood. The nation may not 
be permanently cured. The stresses and strains of 
our relations with China and Russia may yet produce 
violent reactions. But for the time being we seem 
to have overcome the worst aspects of our psychosis. 
We are again a reasonably normal nation, without 
excessive fears and hatreds. The President’s original 
gingerly handling of the demagogues has given way 
to outright defiance as he learned the “ropes” of the 
political struggle and became assured of the support of 
the people for a policy of moderation. In this case 
a confused people and a hesitant President found 
each other, the one to become the acknowledged 
spiritual leader of the other, on the plane of reason- 
ableness and normality. We may now look with 
incredulity toward the aberrations of the past and 
view our emancipation from the national psychosis 
with gratitude. The change of climate in a nation 
is mysterious indeed. Our cure from the past sickness 
has not been merely by our virtues, but by providential 
events and the concatenation of circumstances over 
which no one had any control. 

One rather hopes that the conference “at the 
summit” will not produce too violent a disillusionment. 
Tensions have certainly been relaxed and the possi- 
bilities of an atomic war have grown more remote. 
But the evidence multiplies that we are dealing with 
a foe who is no less resolute because he has become 
more flexible and full of guile. 

The Russians are obviously intent on increasing 
the neutralist opinion in the world and on relaxing 
the alliances of the Western nations. Their immediate 
objective of neutralizing Germany is certainly beyond 


their reach at the moment, but it would be difficult 
to anticipate what their new policy might not be 
able to accomplish ultimately in a nation which so 
fervently and naturally desires unification. For that 
matter the French nation, with its fears of Germany, 
may be equally within the orbit of Russian ambitions 
and manipulations. 

In the past we could count on Stalinist errors to 
save us from our worst mistakes. We will not be 
so fortunate in the future. We still confront the very 
long road of a not so peaceful coexistence with a 
very ruthless and a more resourceful tyranny. 

The triumph over our phobias will enable us to 
confront our perils with greater wisdom than in the 
past decade, but greater wisdom will be required to 
surmount the more subtle perils and temptations. We 
will not find it easy to live in the world as the most 
powerful and richest of the nations. Our rather 
extravagent good fortune will be a strain on our con- 
science, on the tolerance of our allies, and on the 
unity of the free world. R. N. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


“Holy America, Holy Russia!” 

FRANCE (EPS) — On his way back from New York to Mos. 
cow, Archbishop Boris, who was recently appointed Exarch 
of the Moscow Patriarchate for North and South America, 
broke his journey for a short time in Paris. He visited a 
number of Orthodox Churches which are affiliated to the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 

The American authorities had refused to grant Archbishop 
Boris permission to extend his visit in the U.S.A., just as 
Father G. Bissonnette, the Catholic priest in Moscow (who 
is an American citizen) was not allowed to prolong his stay 
in the Russian capital. 

The monthly paper of the Russian-Orthodox Church in 
Paris, which is affiliated to the Moscow Patriarchate, writes 
(No. 22, April 1955): “It is a pity that Archbishop Boris had 
to leave America; but it is also a pity that, as a reprisal, Father 
Bissonnette the Catholic priest, was told to leave Moscow. 
We firmly believe that sooner or later Holy America will take 
its place side by side with Holy Russia.” 


Sees Lesson for Catholics 
in Graham’s Geneva Rally 

GENEVA (RNS) — Le Courrier, Roman Catholic 
newspaper, said the success of a revival meeting con- 
ducted here by American evangelist Billy Graham 
was a warning for all Catholics to be vigilant. 

The meeting, held in the Palace of Exhibitions, was 
attended by 30,000 persons. More than 1,000 came for- 
ward to make “decisions for Christ.” 

“It is up to Catholics to live their faith integrally 
and rediscover that spirit of conquest and dynamic 
qualities of the early Christians,” the paper said. 

“If every Catholic is a living image of the doctrine 
of his Church, the crowd will very quickly understand 
in what way it can quench its thirst for religion. 

“If Billy Graham, by his own dynamic qualities, was 
able to make Catholics understand this, his messag¢ 
through Geneva will not have been in vain.” 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Franco- American Relations* 
ANDRE PHILIP 


ELATIONS BETWEEN France and the United 

States are undergoing a crisis at the present time, 
and it is certain that we are somewhat estranged 
from one another. I should like to state from the 
French viewpoint what appear to me to be the ele- 
ments of our difficulties and to indicate what I learned 
concerning them in the course of a recent trip to the 
United States. 

I 


An important part of French opinion, especially 
among intellectuals, allows itself to be carried away 
by an attitude of political neutralism which is ex- 
pressed in several spheres by deliberately anti-Ameri- 
can declarations. It seems to me that this attitude is 
the manifestation of a true sickness, or, to put it 
more precisely, it is the expression of a subconscious 
desire for compensation vis-d-vis the realities of a 
world one has not the courage to face. 


This anti-American campaign accuses the successive 
French governments of having been the docile tools 
of the American government. It may be that the 
conduct of some American subordinate officials in 
France has given grounds for this belief, but those 
who have followed events know that such was not 
the case and that, on the contrary, the successive 
American governments in their relations with Europe 
have always honestly done everything possible to 
respect the independence and diversity of the various 
European nations. Perhaps we should have made 
greater progress toward a United Europe if at the 
time of the Marshall Plan the American government 
had exerted more pressure on the divers nations by 
declaring that it would give aid only to those institu- 
tions which are common to Europe as a whole. Never- 
theless, the idea of a permanent American pressure 
on the French government has become generalized in 
the past months chiefly, I think, as a consequence 
and counterpart of difficulties recently encountered 
by France in her overseas territories and particularly 
in Indochina. I believe that after Dulles’ clumsy 
remarks on the “agonizing reappraisal” many members 
of Parliament considered the vote against E. D. C. as 
a psychological compensation for the defeat at Dien- 
bienphu. The Vietminh have defeated us, but our 
dignity is restored when we say “No” to the 
Americans. 

This anti-Americanism finds support in a will to- 
ward objectivity expressed by a large group of intel- 
lectuals, who are against the U.S.S.R. and in order 
to reestablish balance are also opposed to the Ameri- 
cans. They are against communism, but also against 
capitalism. They are against the trials in Moscow, 
but also against McCarthy. This is a spurious balance 


*Translation from the original French by Sarah F. Terrien. 
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which rests upon a refusal to analyze reality and to 
weigh proportions accurately. It must be recognized 
that in the course of the past two years the adherents 
of this attitude have been favored by the American 
government itself. While Russia cloaks herself in 
secrecy and releases abroad only what she considers 
to be the elite of her artistic productions, the movie 
industry of Hollywood sends to Europe films constitut- 
ing the finest anti-American propaganda Russia might 
ever have dreamed up. The average American movie 
represents the United States citizen as a man who 
spends his life drinking, driving at high speed in a 
Cadillac, and freely using his fists if not his gun, 
while the women are insipid dolls, drinking cocktails 
and marrying rich men, only to divorce them promptly 
and then obtain alimony. The American movie in 
Europe achieves an ever more ominous success. It 
attracts the crowds because it fills a double role. 
Appealing to what is most base and vulgar in Euro- 
peans, it allows them at the same time to experience 
and express a feeling of superiority. The French 
public which sees a Hollywood movie derives the 
double satisfaction of having given expression to 
vulgarity in its subconscious and of having made a 
judgment of condemnation on American civilization by 
thus affirming its own superiority. Further, while the 
Russians explode their atomic bombs secretly in the 
Siberian deserts and say not a word of them, every 
American experiment in the matter becomes the 
object of a newspaper publicity which gives to the 
world the impression that America spends her time 
inventing new weapons in preparation for war. While 
the American press asserts the military superiority 
of the United States, the speeches of generals in the 
same vein fail to achieve the effect of reassuring 
Europe. On the contrary, they cause anxiety con- 
cerning American intentions, and the “objective intel- 
lectual” finds here reasons for placing the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. on the same level and for considering 
each one as equally dangerous to the peace of the 
world. 

But the most curious phenomenon in contemporary 
European neutralism is the attitude of an important 
section of Christian opinion, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, which yields increasingly to the attraction of 
Communist influence even to the point of sanctioning 
more or less consciously the position of the “fellow- 
traveler.” Two rather curious and dangerous notions 
are to be found here: 

1. Catholics and Protestants alike feel that the 
church in the past has not fulfilled her duty and has 
favored the domination of the propertied classes, 
whether by directly supporting them or by professing 
a quietism which diverted Christianity from playing 
any social role. Thus today a large number of Chris- 





tians consider the essential task to consist in reestab- 
lishing contact between the gospel and labor; but they 
claim that only by identification with the working 
classes in every respect, including participation in the 
errors, and even in certain crimes which are being 
committed at the present time, can we allow ourselves 
to address the Christian message to them. Authentic 
militant workers, because they are laborers themselves, 
know how to reprimand their fellow-laborers when the 
latter forget the general interest and turn towards 
either specialized interests or psychological passivity 
which make them easy prey to the slogans of propa- 
gandists. But the Christian, sprung from the petite 
bourgeoisie, because he has a guilt complex, professes 
a belief in what might be called “the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Working Class,” the virgin who alone 
is pure from all social sin. He affirms his solidarity 
with the most unfortunate, hence with the unskilled 
workers, with European Communists, and with the 
masses of Eastern Europe. The relatively prosperous 
standard of living in America does not favor a roman- 
tic sentimentalization, nor as a result does it attract 
the progressive Christian. 


2. Likewise, one finds a kind of generalized maso- 
chism which conveys the feeling that as a Christian 
I must love my enemies, and that the more they are 
my enemies, the more I must love them. Consequently, 
the greater their crimes, the more I shall confess my 
own faults while declaring that I am too guilty to 
judge others; and I shall always try desperately to 
reach an understanding with the adversary, even to the 
point of capitulating in the hope of thus showing my 
good will. As for the man who is my friend, I can 
attack and slander him. This is unimportant. Since 
he is not an enemy, I do not have to show charity 
toward him. This attitude arises from a total lack 
of realism which in recent years has been associated 
with the various forms of liberal social Christianity, 
replacing God by ethics and the gospel by a series of 
abstract affirmations. A number of Christians, men 
of very good will, live as in a dream, refusing to 
accept, like non-Christians, the laws of the real world 
in which they are involved; and by pacifism or senti- 
mentalism, they let themselves become the unconscious 
tools of a most brutal and cynical realism. 


II. 


Another and more recent difficulty in the relations 
between Europe and the United States concerns not 
only the widening group of intellectuals and petits 
bourgeois who oppose the United States through a 
complete lack of understanding, but also the best 
friends of America, who in the course of recent months 
have encountered problems which make their task 
more arduous. 


First, certain acts of the American Administration 
have aroused an almost unanimous anger in French 
opinion. I do not speak here of the direct effects of 
McCarthyism. Undoubtedly McCarthy was the best 
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instrument which Communist propaganda could have 
desired in Europe, but those who know and love the 
United States perceived that this was a matter of 
hysterical crisis which from time to time takes hold of 
American opinion (although never very deeply) and 
against which sooner or later the healthy segment of 
opinion reacts. Other measures independent of Me. 
Carthyism have been far more embarrassing because 
they do not appear to have excited any revolt in 
American public opinion. Such, for instance, was the 
case in the political inquiries concerning the crews 
from French merchant ships who were obliged to 
answer questionnaires which, in our estimation, con- 
stitute a violation of the individual’s fundamental 
liberties. So also in the matter of sending agents to 
inspect American libraries in Europe. With respect to 
the investigations of American officials in the U.N., it 
seems to us that once a man becomes a holder of 
international office, he should escape the jurisdiction 
of his country and, henceforth, be accountable only 
to the administrative tribunal of the international or- 
ganization. If not, then the very existence of this body 
is called into question. Finally, we are concerned about 
the utilization of former Communists at trials. It is 
a generally accepted fact with us that a Communist, 
whether one now or formerly, can never be other than 
a false witness. The education he has received as a 
Communist obviously precludes his having any notion 
of objective truth because it teaches him to sacrifice 
intellectual honesty for the sake of realizing the final 
goal. After he has lost faith in communism the pre- 
vious goal disappears, but the imprint remains, and 
the same methods will be continuously employed for 
the achievement of a new objective. The use of a 
Communist, even of an ex-Communist, in any trial 
signifies ipso facto the destruction of the very notion 
of justice and the abandonment of an objective search 
for truth. 

Another difficulty has much disturbed us lately. 
The militant Europeans among us had been under the 
impression that the United States was supporting our 
effort toward the unification of Europe. Last year the 
government of Mendés-France, by rejecting the E.D.C., 
dealt a terrible blow to our ideal. Consequently we 
found ourselves in an unpleasant situation, the more 
so because while combatting the international politics 
of Mendés we had to support his economic policies and 
his action in North Africa, which corresponded to our 
conceptions. After the rejection of the E.D.C. Mendes 
substituted the agreements of London and Paris, which 
were much worse than the E.D.C. because they re- 
stored an autonomous German army, thereby re- 
establishing national sovereignties and replacing the 
notion of community by that of alliance. Sick at 
heart we had to ratify these treaties in order to avoid 
total rupture in Atlantic solidarity. At that moment 
Mendes went to the United States, where he was re- 
ceived with wild enthusiasm. We were happy to 
observe the recognition of a French statesman’s worth. 
At the same time, we suspected that this enthusiasm 
was due to the fact that he had finally brought about 
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the rearmament of Germany, and perhaps it was this, 
much more than the unification of Europe, which in- 
terested our American friends. This feeling was 
strengthened by the American attitude at recent dis- 
cussions on tariff and trade, where the United States 
government gave the impression of pursuing a policy 
of universal economic liberalism in opposition to 
economic regionalism, which is, however, the basic 
condition of any progress toward the economic and 
political unification of Europe. 


Ill. 


I have just analyzed the various psychological prob- 
lems existing today in the relations between the 
United States and Europe. I should like now to indi- 
cate certain positive elements which struck me on my 
recent trip. Although at the present time they are 
not recognized in my country, they constitute funda- 
mentals which would permit a renewal of friendship 
between America and Europe. 

First, there is considerable progress realized in the 
sphere of race relations. After a three years’ absence 
I observed a profound evolution in this matter, mani- 
festing itself either by the progressive disappearance 
of discrimination in the federal administration and in 
artistic life, or by the struggle against segregation in 
the schools. While the French press makes a continu- 
ous ado over the trials or the atomic bomb experi- 
ments, it has almost ignored the decree of the Supreme 
Court, which constitutes a veritable revolution in 
this domain. Possibly we know that this decree will 
not be immediately obeyed and that years will be 
required before it becomes completely incorporated 
in the customs of the Southern States. Nevertheless, 
here is decisive progress which puts the United States 
on a path directly opposed to that of South Africa. 

I was aware, much more clearly than three years 
ago, of the profound economic and social evolution 
taking place in the United States. Nearly everyone in 
Europe considers America as the country of big 
capitalism par excellence. The Frenchman especially 
hears constantly of American trusts, and he sees in 
the United States the country of capitalism on a large 
scale, that is, of French capitalism multiplied tenfold. 
Now, it is certain that there is no scale of comparison 
between the two countries. In the United States com- 
petition no longer exists in the meaning given it by 
the nineteenth century economists. Rather, it is a 
system whereby a balance between big corporations 
is so controlled by a multiplicity of stockholders that 
their annual meeting has no more power; the stock- 
holders tend increasingly to identify themselves with 
the public as a whole, and a class of cooptive direc- 
tors must face powerful groups of farmers and syndi- 
cated organizations of workers whose influence has 
nothing comparable in any other country. This is an 
unprecendented regime which has no parallel with 
anything in the past. Will it evolve in the direction 
of a greater awareness of the public interest, toward 
an American form of socialism as yet without a name, 
or, on the contrary, toward a sort of professional 
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technocracy in which vast industrial groups oppose 
one another in a precarious equilibrium? We do not 
know. The essential is that here we observe something 
quite different from anything which in the past we 
have called capitalism, and its immediate influence 
on our European countries can only be a factor of 
progress, economic as well as social. 

Certainly there is at the present time in the United 
States a modification in foreign policy. One no longer 
hears of a “roll-back,” but rather of “co-existence” and 
“negotiation.” It seems that America is at last be- 
coming aware of her responsibility in the world as a 
dominant economy. It is the role of Europeans to 
encourage this evolution in American opinion by 
uniting in a force sufficient to make the United States 
realize that its interest lies in having our constant 
support and consequently in reckoning with our 
opinion. 

Finally, to my great pleasure, I found in the United 
States and especially among those connected with this 
journal, Christianity and Crisis, a group of Christians 
who face their political and social responsibilities and, 
while rejecting the vague, sentimental moralism of 
liberal Protestantism, analyze with honesty the data 
of the modern world, in order to assume hic et nunc 
in each instance their concrete responsibilities. It is 
this intellectual courage and real spirituality, found in 
a growing part of American Christian opinion, which 
to me seems to be the most hopeful sign in the de- 
velopment of these recent years. I believe that beyond 
present lacks of mutual understanding, friendship be- 
tween the United States and Europe can be recon- 
structed, while maintaining in depth the essential ele- 
ments which exist on both sides. It is our duty to 
make the effort toward better comprehension, and tc 
make known to the uninformed the more real and the 
more profound elements of the conscience of the public. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editors: 

Thank you most heartily for the splendid statement 
of the non-pacifist position in Christianity and Crisis 
for June 13, by Angus Dun and Reinhold Niebuhr. The 
Church Peace Mission welcomes such a noble opening 
of the discussion, too long deferred, between pacifists 
and non-pacifists. Both parties have been too inclined 
to consider the case closed and to despair of further 
dialectic between them. Such despair is too meager a 
witness to, if not an absolute denial of, the faith which 
unites us, and the common concern we share to find 
the mind of Christ in this and every other area of 
responsibility, which is ours as his followers. 

The authors have avowed that “it is easier for them 
to point out the weakness of the pacifist position than 
to work out a satisfactory formulation of their own 
more complex position.” That is our plight, too! We 
can, without too great difficulty, enumerate what seem 
to us to be the contradictions and confusions of the 
non-pacifist declaration, but we are often very much 
troubled to state clearly and definitively what our 
similarly complex position means in relation to that 
justice, without which “there can be no lasting peace.” 
If all of us will recognize our common difficulty in 








this regard, a charity and a patience will be operative 
which will make our discussions creative and mutually 
enlightening. 

There can be no question but that the authors have 
tried to discuss what the pacifist position really is. 
But it is always very difficult for any man, even so 
perceptive as Bishop Dun or Dr. Niebuhr, to compre- 
hend the position of others on an issue that runs as 
deep as this one. There are pacifists and pacifists. 
It is a mistake to identify all pacifists as men of 
one mind, and to accept even so thoughtful an utterance 
as the statement, “Peace is the Will of God,” as the 
expression of the pacifist convictions of every one who 
is so labeled. The critique in Christianity and Crisis 
would be more accurate if the adjective “some” had 
been more frequently used — some pacifists, some pacif- 
ism, etc. 

There are some of us who also believe that “the 
calculation of consequences is part of a responsible 
moral decision”; some of us who affirm it our duty 
“to protect the lives and liberties of others”; some of 
us who do not “make an absolute of non-violence,” 
but do insist that whatever violence be employed shall 
be apt violence, apt to secure and not destroy justice; 
some of us (believe it or not) who recognize that it 
may be “the duty of a follower of Christ to take the 
lives of some of God’s children in the hope of pro- 
tecting the lives and liberties of others”; some of 
us who realize that, when one moves from an indi- 
vidual to a collective situation, he encounters ambigu- 
ities from which he cannot escape, and which, there- 
fore, require an ethic which cannot be stated in terms 
of simple black and white. 

The real issues seem to some of us to lie elsewhere. 
They are, in part, 

whether we “make an absolute of sacrificial love 

at the expense of social responsibility” or, as we 

think we do, insist that sacrificial love, if intelli- 
gently conceived and expressed, is the guardian 
and guarantee of social responsibility; 

whether we “exalt peace over the claims of justice” 

or, as we think we do, seek peace in order that 

there may be a more universal justice; 

whether we refuse to calculate consequences or, 

as we think we do, include in our calculation 

some factors which the non-pacifist seems to over- 
look, factors which require a different conclusion 
than that reached by the one who omits them; 
whether we, from our point of vantage, can “weigh 
the conflicting claims” better than the non-pacifist 
who insists that “each must decide whether, on 
balance, there is enough preponderance of moral 
value on one side of a conflict to justify conscien- 
tious participation,” but who always ends by parti- 
cipating in the wars which the State declares. 


These and other issues should be discussed frankly 
and prayerfully between us. I am very glad the dis- 
cussion has begun so auspiciously, with such urbanity 
and clarity. I wish that everybody might read your 
article again and again and especially its interpretation 
of “the new dimension of war.” 

Gratefully, 

Albert Edward Day, 

Chairman of the 

National Church Peace Mission 
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Rockefeller Program Chooses Forty-Seven 


The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship Program, 
inaugurated a year ago for the purpose of discovering and 
developing “new talent for the Christian ministry,” will enable 
47 outstanding young Americans and Canadians to devote 
the academic year 1955-56 to theological study so that they 
may consider the possibility of entering the Protestant ministry. 

Announcement of the fellowship awards, which are financed 
by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund and administered through 
the American Association of Theological Schools Fund, Inc., 
was made by Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, President of Harvard 
University and president of the Fund, which is sponsored by 
the American Association of Theological Schools. 

This unique program of one-year fellowships is based on 
the assumptions, Dr. Pusey said, that “in recent years no 
church has been attracting as much first-rate ability into its 
ministerial ranks as it could profitably use” and that “there 
is reason to believe that the Christian ministry could be 
challenging and rewarding to many more first-rate college 
graduates than have in recent generations been inclined to 
give it serious thought.” 

“It is not a general theological fellowship program, but is 
designed for graduating seniors or recent graduates of our 
colleges who, in addition to personifying the finest qualities 
of Christian character and personality, have already dem- 
onstrated intellectual ability of the highest order, combine 
keen spiritual responsiveness with deep human sympathies 
and are in genuine doubt as to their choice of a career,” 
President Pusey emphasized. 

Initiated last year on a “pilot basis” with five awards, the 
program is supported under a pledge of up to $100,000 a year 
for an experimental three-year period by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. In implementing the program, the directors 
have asked interested individuals on virtually every college 
campus in the United States and Canada to nominate excep- 
tional young men and women who have not yet reached a final 
decision as to their lifework. 

“Inasmuch as students are not permitted on their own to 
make applications for the Rockefeller Fellowships, the success 
of the pioneering recruitment venture,” President Pusey said, 
“rests upon the exercise of initiative and judgment by educa- 
tional and religious leaders in seeking out candidates whose 
lives and talents commend them for the ministry.” 

The 47 fellowship awards announced recently, varying in 
amount in accordance with individual need, provide for a 
year of study at accredited theological schools selected by the 
recipients and are not renewable. While it is expected that at 
the end of a year of study the Fellows will determine whether 
or not they wish to continue preparation for the ministry, 
they shall in no way be obligated to do so. 

“Tt is our hope,” President Pusey said, “that this program 
will do something to match a few more especially talented 
people against a present major shortage in our society, and 
in so doing show them a way to constructive lives through 
the churches. Regardless of what career they ultimately elect, 
we also feel that their experience will contribute to the 
religious strength of the country.” 


Abbe Pierre Plans New Order 
Dedicated to Aiding Down-and-Outers 

PARIS (RNS) — Abbe Pierre, famed apostle of the 
poor and homeless, announced here that he hopes to 
establish a new Roman Catholic order dedicated to aid- 
ing “the down-and-out.” 

The order probably will be called The Emmaus 
Brotherhood, he said, and a group of novices will found 
its first community next October in a cluster of huts 
on the outskirts of Paris. 
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THE WORLD’S IMPORTANT RELIGIONS 


(second of a series) 


Naturism 


In contrast to Americanity, at which we re- 
cently looked, and which goes on in season and 
out of season, Naturism is a seasonal cult whose popu- 
larity waxes and wanes with the temperature and the 
time of year. It is not, for example, the most popu- 
lar religious faith in the middle of a March blizzard, 
nor does it usually gather its full quota of adherents 
when the temperature is hovering around 107° in the 
shade. 

But at this time of year, in places where there are 
cool breezes, mountain vistas, forest glades, sylvan 
lakes, (how easily the phrases come to mind!) or 
even inviting fairways, the adherents of Naturism 
begin to go on a spiritual spree once more, and a 
delightful kind of heresy once again reasserts itself. 
To be sure, with the coming of winter, the popularity 
of the cult will die down. But a couple of months of 
heresy each summer are quite enough to innoculate the 
believer against the real thing for the intervening ten 
months. 

The gods of Naturism usually receive full homage 
at the inter-faith gatherings known as Summer Con- 
ferences. At such places there is usually a Cathedral 
of the Pines, in which worshippers are directed to 
meditate upon the beauty and straightness of trees, 
rather than upon the Creator of the trees. At such 
places there is always an Inspiration Point. It may 
look out upon a lake shore, it may look out upon 
a mountain—but you can be sure that it is just loaded 
with “inspiration.” You will be particularly con- 
scious of this if you come to it right after hearing an 
“inspirational address” by a “denominational leader.” 
Of course, the content of the “inspiration” is very 
hard to define, but at least Inspiration Points have 
this in common religiously: they are comforting 
rather than demanding. (I am thinking of offering a 
St. Hereticus medal to the first summer conference 
to report that it has no Inspiration Point or at least 
to admit that the one it has is heavily infested with 
mosquitoes. ) 
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Do not overlook the reference to the “gods of Na- 
turism” at the beginning of the last paragraph. For 
if you ask about the deity worshipped by the Natur- 
ists, the reply has always to be given in the plural, 
for this is polytheism, or belief in many gods, with a 
vengeance. In fact, the devotees of Naturism do not 
even seem to be aware of further deities, unknown to 
them, with which they could increase their pantheon. 
They acknowledge, to be sure, the god of the sunset 
(peace and calm), the god of the starry night (“in- 
spirational”), the god of the sky blue lake waters ' 
(comforting), the god of the storm-seen-at-a-distance 
(majestic and awe-inspiring). But they overlook, or 
deliberately fail to worship, the god of the forest fire 
(wantonly destructive), the god of the jungle animals 
(wantonly destructive), the god of the poisonous 
mushroom (wantonly destructive), or the god of the 
lightning bolt which killed a three year old child (wan- 
tonly destructive). 

There are numerous cultic sayings and ritualistic 
practices by which the believers in Naturism can be 
distinguished. There is, for example, the familiar 
phrase, “finding God through nature,” with its inter- 
esting implication that God has gotten lost. There is 
the phrase, “Through Nature to Nature’s God,” a 
highly original inversion of the attitude found in the 
Bible, in which the writers go at things just the other 
way around, believing in God first, and then finding 
marks of his handiwork in the world which he has 
created. Or there is the rubric, “Kneel when you 
light a fire,” with its implication that you are thereby 
engaging in an act of reverence. Perhaps so. But in 
the rather more sordid circles in which I am some- 
times forced to travel, I have discovered that the act 
of kneeling is likewise associated with the incantation, 
“Seven come eleven,” or the manna producing versicle, 
“Roll them bones.” These may likewise bespeak acts 
of reverence, but surely they are to a different deity. 

Thus we find that among the varieties of Naturism 
are such well-defined sub-cults as woodsology, featur- 
ing forest glades or sylvan beauty; sunsetism, featur- 
ing canoe prows or pine trees in the foreground and 
flaming colors in the background; and campfirology, 
in which worshippers sit crosslegged in a circle (sym- 
bol of eternity) and gaze into the fire (symbol of 
transitoriness) and sing “Vive la Compagnie” (symbol 
of fellowship). Please note that campfirology is not 
to be confused with camphorology, a ritualistic prac- 
tice for the month of June, designed to keep the 
winter vestments of the high priests safe from those 
ingenious little creations of the god of nature, the 
moths. 

There is an increasingly popular form of Naturanity 
which may be called the Tee cult. The creed of this 
cult is very brief, thus indicating that the cult is still 
young; no anathemas have yet been added at the end. 
It goes, “I believe (credo) that you can worship God 
better on the golf course than you can in church.” 
(For “you” read “I” throughout.) Members of the 
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St. Hereticus 


cult demonstrate their devotion to the creed by mak- 
ing their Stations of the Course (18 in number) each 
Sunday morning. Along with this goes a type of sac- 
ramental experience known as tee-drinking, by means 
of which an extraordinary sense of good fellowship is 
stimulated, sometimes to the extent that the believers 
break forth in songs of praise (or what I assume to be 
songs of praise, since the words are not always readily 
distinguishable. ) 

In sum, all the varieties of Naturism are such as to 
fill the heart of the heretic with joy, because Naturism 
is so close to the real thing! All it does that is wrong 
is to take the things which God has created, and 
make those things into “gods.” Making things into 
gods ... I, Hereticus, (and I write it with my own 
hand) could ask for nothing more. And I need not 
worry that the believers in Naturism will read these 
words and see the folly of their ways. No. They will 
be too busy watching the sunset. 
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CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
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In that area, thousands of people now live in shacks 
thrown together from old boxes, flattened sheets of 
metal made from oil drums and other materials sal- 
vaged from Paris rubbish heaps. 


“The drama of the world,” Abbe Pierre said, “is that 
it is divided into an unseeing governing body and those 
whose realize the distress around them but are impotent 
to change it. It is essential that an intermediate group 
be formed with the role of trying to bring them together 
for the effective action. 


“To achieve this aim, it is necessary to recruit a 
small number of people who will volunteer to share 
the conditions of life of those who suffer — a rule 
of life which once was the norm in the monastic com- 
munity.” 


Charges S. A. Gov't Wars on Church 


JOHANNESBURG, So. Africa (RNS) — Father 
Trevor Huddleston, South African head of the (Angli- 
can) Community of the Resurrection, charged here 


that the government has “in truth declared war on the 
Church.” 


The government’s “major weapon” in this war, Father 
Huddleston said, is the new Bantu Education Act under 
which it has taken over control of thousands of mission 
schools. 


The priest was replying to Dr. W. M. Eiselen, Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs, who said in Pretoria that the 
government’s “acceptance of responsibility for the 
education of the Bantu” had created an impression 
abroad that it had “declared war on the Church.” 


Addressing the South African Academy for Science 
and Art, Dr. Eiselen claimed the government action re- 
sulted from its conviction that the mission schools had 
left ‘many chiefs and headmen as well as members 
of the Bantu aristocracy ignorant and backward.” 

He also claimed that “since the inception of the new 
Bantu education policy the campaign against ignorance 
has progressed much faster than during the previous 
decades.” 

Father Huddleston replied that since the Bantu Educa- 
tion Act only went into effect last April it was “a bit 
early to make such a sweeping statement.” 





TO OUR READERS 


Subscribers are reminded that subscription rates 
will be increased to $3.00 per year ($3.25 to Canadian 
subscribers) as of September 1. Those readers who 
are interested in renewing their subscriptions at the 
current yearly rate of $2.50 are encouraged to do so 
at their earliest convenience. 











Author in this Issue 


André Philip, long active in French politics as a 
member of the House of Deputies, is currently assoc- 
iated with efforts to bring about the unification of 
Europe. 
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